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Abstract 



Founded on a systems model of political processes and 
a review of studies relating values to political controls, 90 
value Items were administered to 'mainstream" and "eddy" 
(dissenting) groups, Including moderate and radical students, 
Rotarlans, members of the New Democratic Coalition, Navy 
enlisted men, and Navy brig prisoners for the purpose of 
(a) devising an Instrument for measuring politically relevant 
values and (b) exploring the values dynamics underlying 
dissent. Ten factored scales were Identified, some of which 
discriminated among the separate samples. AM samples con- 
curred on values basic to democratic processes but differed 
In their perceptions of the Implementation of those Ideals, 
and their own political Influence. Data analysts revealed 
several ways In which the instrument may be Improved, yet 
the scores obtained conformed well with known features of 
the samples. (U) 
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"Foreign observers have found the American 
experience puzzling. Gunner Myrdal described It as 
a dilemma. The nation was the birthplace of modern 
democracy; and yet tt Institutionalized racism. Equal- 
ity and freedom were born on the same soil as slavery 
and white supremacy. Frontier democracy was Itself 
partly shaped in wars against the Indian and the 
Mexican: only through collective agreement and 

political equality could the settlers protect the lands 
that they had taken. Each white man was entitled to 
one vote — and a rifle." 

THE CENTER MAGAZINE 
March 1S>69 (page 43) 
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Technical Report 1 

Values and Public Dissent: 

1 - Preliminary Measures • 

i 

Part I 

Lloyd Free and Hadley Cantrll (1968) report an Oregon 
salesman who said that "something ought to be done for the 
poor, for the elderly, and for people on relief." Yet a few 
moments later when questioned about his worries and fears for 
the country, replied, "that the government will keep spending 
over their Income. If this doesn't end, we'll be taxed to 
death." Inconsistency between what Is held to be desirable 
and the operat!ons of the governmental system, Free and 
Cantrll arpue, is rampant within the American population and 
provides unstable support for social welfare programs and 
policies marking the history of the United States since the 
early thirties. 

The current study was mounted not so much to 
reexamine the Free and Cantrll proposition but to develop a 
means for measuring values having potential relevance to 
governmental and other organizational controls (although some 
apparent Inconsistencies were uncovered). To what extent are 
such values shared or different among quite different sectors 
of the population? Are the differences (If any) In espoused 
values consistent with other Information characterizing the 
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sub-sections of American culture? If so, what new insights 
might surface In an analysis of the value patterns associated 
with such sub-cultures? These were the research elms. 

Yet beyond these scientific targets, what socially 
relevant Information might be forthcoming? For example, 
what sub-cultures are we talking about, and might this effort 
provide a clearer understanding of the basis for current con- 
flicts within the American scene? For example, the college 
student rebellion against university policies, the draft, 
the Vietnamese war, and many of the traditional tenets of 
American society have been of major concern fra.i White House 
to Black Ghetto. By no means are students united. Elements 
on the campuses holding differing views and presumably 
different value patterns might shed light on the causes but 
not the cures for campus dissent. Within the Navy one may 
also find dissenters and protesters serving sentences in the 
Brig and although, like many students, their Individual 
motivations may vary, their actions have brought them in 
conflict with official standards of conduct. Even within 
the non-crimlnat adult civilian population, gradations of 
protest can be Identified from members of the John Birch 
Society to suppoiter» of the Antl-Oefematlon League and the 
Civil Liberties Union. Bight, left, and middle sub-cultures 
within the American scene are not difficult to identify -- 
although administrative complications In measuring their 
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values may be more complex than when working with students 
and Navy personnel, if student, Navy end adult civilian 
samples could be surveyed, It was hoped that a picture of 
the cross currents within the American spectrum would emerge 
at a very fundamental level. 

What is a Value ? 

Rokeach (1968) defined values essentially as those 
abstract ideals about how one ought or should behave, think 
or feel irrespective of a particular situation. For purposes 
of developing an instrument the first part of the above defi- 
nition was accepted as a guide. That Is, the format of tne 
instrument demanded for reasons to be explicated lat<°r, that 
sentences be employed rather than "s I tuat Ion-less", bare 
words, such as loyalty, honesty, freedom, equality, kindness, 
etc. Consequently, the operational definition of value as 
employed herein Is a statement or set of statements which 
cmphaslzas a condition or relationship which ought (or ought 
not) exist, with regard to the way conditions are perceived 
by the respondent at the moment. It will become evident 
later that the method of data analysis made It possible to 
abstract a value label for sets of statements pertaining to 
different situations and thus satisfy the Rokeach definition 
In Its entirety. In other words, the Instrument started with 

f, 

a "contaminated" operational definition of value but provided 
a means for obtaining "sanitized" value measures. 



Why Concentrate on Values ? 



For purposes of this study, the Rokeach (op. clt. 
C..ap. 1) hierarchy of beliefs provided a basa. ‘'First, 
not all beliefs are equally Important to the Individual; 
beliefs vary along a central peripheral dimension. Second, 
the more central a belief, the more It will resist change. 
Third, the more the central belief changed, the more wlde- 

' ■ ! • I i ! ( - V. f ‘ • ' 

spread the repercussions In the rest of the belief system," 

• • ■ . • • - ■ - . '"f! ;■ fr • ' M 1 v- ■ 

(p. 3) Rokeach proceeded to classify five kinds of beliefs 

. •: • ' . ’ • 1 • > rs ■ V. ‘ ; .V i > v. <"■(..> i > 1 *•;*’» 

starting with primitive beliefs (100% consensus), sue! as 

■* ■ • . ; •' • : . f 3 i 1 ■ O 1 !'•'.>'♦ : . T > ■ 

"I believe this Is a table; this Is a book." (A Type) 

Such beliefs are characterized by perceptual constancies of 
objects, persons or self. Other primitive beliefs (Type B) 

have zero consensus — delusions, hallucinations, fixed 

. ' ' " '■ ' . « *■■■•.'** • ' ■■ 

Ideas — such as "I am stupid no matter what others may say." 

These beliefs, insulated and protected from contrary evidence, 
are less central than Type A beliefs. 

Authority beliefs, Type C, are those "taught" by 
reference persons or groups having something less than 100 
per cent consensus. Authorities espouse beliefs about free 
enterprise, the friendliness of people, standards of conduct, 
morality and ethics, which the Individual adopts as his own. 
This Is not to say that one reference person or group pro- 
vides the total range of authoritatively rooted beliefs for 
an Individual. To some extent reference groups differ In the 
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beliefs they embody thus making It possible for an Individual 
guided by more than one reference or source to hold authorl- 
tative beliefs that are controvertible. For this' reason Type 
C beliefs are less central, more easily changed, and more 
varied within a population than Types A and B. 

The distinction Rokeach draws between Types C and 
0 Is not as clear as between others. D beliefs are derived 
second-hand rather than from direct contact with authority 
figures or reference groups. For purposes of this Investiga- 
tion the beliefs emphasized are both C and 0 Types, carrying 
the stamp of some authority, some trusted reference group 
shared by a number of persons, but controvertible and 
differing across segments of the population. These are 
values, Ideologies, standards having support in the social 
system. 

Finally, to complete the Rokeach hierarchy, he 
posits Inconsequential beliefs (Type E). These are matters 
of taste and preference which may or may not be tenaciously 
held: The Yankees are the best ball team, or University A 

is better than 8; yet they have few connections with other 
beliefs, and if changed, result In no long chain-reaction 
affecting other beliefs. 

This framework defining values places them roughly 
at a middle level of centrality, yet at the most central 
level where differences may be expected across various 
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organizationally defined segments of the population. Yet 
we have not fully answered the question posed. Why values? 
Rokeach's formulation asserts that C and D Type beliefs are 
associated with reference groups. Therefore members of i 
groups having contrasting goals or differing views on current 
issues should also show belief patterns differing In signi- 
ficant ways. Moreover, these beliefs (values) are assumed 
to be the psychological core on which disagreements over 
public issues rest, if It becomes possible to identify 
these value differences the dialogue over Issues may be 
moved to a more fundamental and perhaps more fruitful level 
of discourse. This latter stage Is of course beyond the 
scope of the current project. 

Values Relevant to Organizational Control 

At the outset it was also necessary to settle 
upon a theory relating values to the nature of organiza- 
tional controls. This study accepted with slight modifica- 
tion Easton's (1965) analysis of political systems and its 
operations as at least a convenient framework. In brief, 
Easton sees the political system (which is but one example 
of other social systems -- business enterprises, churches, 
universities) as accepting certain interests from Its 
environment which pass through a boundary and thereby are 
transformed Into demands . Demands are then combined, 
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modified, accepted, or rejected by the political processes 
carried out by the system's role incumbents who produce, 
as outputs, the laws, regulations, and administrative poli- 
cies of the polity. In addition, the political system 
requires at least a modicum of support from the society In 
which It Is embedded, such support flowing from the output 
as well as from the way in which the processing of demands 
Is carried on by the system (e.g., the 195^ Senator J. 

McCarthy subversive activities hearings). The basic, 
relatively enduring, personal values held by the political 
model role incumbents Influence the processing of demands, 
the rules of procedure, and the final output. Furthermore, 
the extent to which the processing mechanisms and the outputs 
express those values held by the society's Influential opinion 
leaders, to that extent will the political system engender 
societal support. A number of quotes from Easton 'are 
relevant: . 

"The ideological symbols that express 
political values show vast differences and 
reflect greatly divergent ways of life 
among systems at any one moment of time or 
historically considered. Freedom as against 
slavery or coercion, social equality as com- 
pared to fixed status, individual political 
responsibility In contrast with acceptance 
of the wisdom of political authority, 
maximization of popular participation in 
place of rule by a restricted elite, 
racial superiority rather than equality 
signalize deep value cleavages among 
political systems. Underlying principles 
such as divine right, popular consent, the 
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will of the Volk, the general will, 
social contract, or dictatorship of 
the proletariat express confl Icing 
promises to guide action in varying 
political systems." (pp. 194-195) 

. . In any system, there are certain 
dominant political values that give tone 
and direction for political practices, 
norms, and structural arrangements," 

(p. 198) 

. . insofar as the politically 
effective members of a system lend 
their support to the expression and 
elaboration of such values and they 
are not openly rejected by other 
members In the system, they will form 
limits within which the day-to-day 
policies will be expected to confine 
themselves." (p. 198) 



Smith's (I9<>8) recent schematic analysis of per- 
sonality as it Impinges on political behavior, includes a 
values component as one of the proximal variables. We do 
not take the position that values are the most important 
variables -- only that they are one class of Important 
variables. 

Given this theoretical systems framework, it was 
still necessary to decide what specific values ought to be 
Included In the Initial exploration. The selection criteria 
took Into account the possibility that an appropriately 
designed instrument might eventually emphasize distinctive 
features of various dissident samples in the United States. 
Consequently, we were Interested in selecting those 
values which might characterize most or all segments of . 
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American life and yet at the same time we wished to discover > 
those values discriminating sub-cultures In the U* $« Moreover, 
one sees his own distinctive culture when contrasted with another. 
For this reason we searched the literature for evidence of value 
differences between nations and those which might general ly 
characterize the U. S, population. ( - , 

The landmark studies of authoritarian (Adorno, 
et. al., 1950) have provided a starting point for many sub- 
sequent studies testing the extent to which this personality 
characteristic Is related to political affiliation, voting 
behavior, styles of leadership, or attitudes toward foreign 
policies, both In this country and abroad. . (Leventhal , 

Jacobs, and Kudfrka, 1964; Singh and Aryp, 1965; Levinson, 

1957; Eysenck, 1954; Pareek and Chattopadhyay, 1965), Aside 
from these and other studies Indicating the relevance of 
authoritarianism to a preference for different forms of 
social control, the underlying theory on which the California 
studies was based required that this dimension be Included. 

A research program stemming directly from the 
Authoritarian Persona 1 1 tv on dogmatism has been equally 
Impressive In showing cross -national as- well as Intra- 
national differences (Rokeach, M., I960, 1968). These 
studies had Indicated among other things a dogmatism on 
the right, middle and left of the political spectrum, and 
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some investigations have compared dogmatism cross -national 1y. 
Clearly .such measures ought to be Included. 

Although both authoritarian and dogmatism measures 
have been conceived as personal I ty dimensions, an Inspection 
of the items themselves shows that they conform with the 
definition of a value In that they present an Ideal of 
standard of conduct and furthermore fit with the Rokeach 
hierarchy of beliefs at the C and 0 levels Indicated earlier. 

Turning to those -values generally pervading the 
American scene, Gruen's (1966) measures of the American core 
culture seemed to hold promise. These Included sub measures 
of upward mobility, Impulse restriction, conformity, and the 
like. Although showing differences among socioeconomic 
classes within the United States this Instrument looked as 
If the variances might be smaller within the American culture 
than across national samples. Even a pluralistic society 
permitting differences. in opinions to circulate freely, 
nevertheless requires on! theoretical grounds some anchoring 
set of common . va 1 ues beyond freedom of speech. - Gruen's I terns 
seemed appropriate. 

A value which might differ across nations and also 
be associated with organizational processes pertains to 
compromise and bargaining. A correspondent from India 
(Grossmlth, J., 1969) for instance wri tes: "I feel that 

reconciliation may be rather chr fstocentr Ic phenomena. In 
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terms of Interpersonal quarrels and disputes It seems to 
be alien to Hindu society. First of all, Hindus do not 
have the habit or skill of talking their way round to a 
reconciliation. Disputes consist of a shouting competition. 
Neither side hears anything the other side says." Erlkson 
among others (1950) held that a distinctive feature of 
Americans is a manifestation of the principle that each 
individual develops "claims for futyre privilege on the . 
basis of one's past concessions." American families, he 
believed, are more equal Itarlan than their European (and 
perhaps other regional) counterparts, where the cleavage 
between adult and child, senior and. Junior Is more marked. 

Thus the family becomes the training. scene on the one hand 
for patterns of compromise, or on the other, of Intolerance 
for different Interests. In addition to Gruen’s core 
culture Items, It seemed wise ;to include some which measure 
compromise as a valued process. 

Almond and Verba (1953) provided;^ number of; leads . 
suggesting values probably associated with organizational 
control differences: the extent to which. the social world 

could be trusted or was perceived as full of threat and. . . 

danger; the degree to which people thought they could 
Influence control processes or, In Lerner's terms (1958) 
were "personally impotent"; the value placed on choice of 
leisure time activities and affiliation were all found 
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associated with varying degrees of distributed, as opposed 
to centralized, political controls. Not all of these 
features can be readily translated into values or standards 
of conduct. Some were obviously perceptions of self 
(Rokeach's primitive Type 8 beliefs); others were beliefs 
about social and Interpersonal relationships as they are, 
not as they should be. Even though the Inclusion of such 
Items might be a departure from concentration on values It 
was decided to write statements aimed at these characteris- 
tics because the Almond and Verba data (based on extensive 
Interviews) were persuasive. 

For reasons that are now difficult to reconstruct 
it was decided to include Items pertaining to time orienta- 
tion. Perhaps an early exposure to Florence Kluckholn's 
(Kluckhotn and Strodtbeck, 1961) formulation had persisted, 
which Includes time as a value. It appeared plausible that 
tight organizational controls beyond the influence of the 
ordinary individual might be associated with an emphasis on 
immediate rather than future satisfactions. If the future 
Is in the hands of leaders over whom the led can exert 
little influence, the functionally adaptive response Is to 
take a short time perspective, value the here and now over 
delayed gratification in a future, planning for which may 
only be a fanciful exercise. Contrariwise, given followers 
whose time perspective Is short, authoritative strict con- 
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trols may be more acceptable. Several other sources were 
also searched. Robinson, Rusk and Held (1968) provided a 
collection of scales previously employed by other Investiga- 
tors mostly confined to the United States. Descriptions of 
several foreign polities were consulted (Pye, L.W., 1962; 
Siffln, W.J., 1966; Hong, S.C., 1967; Holtzman, W.H., 

Santos, J.F., Bouguet, S., and 8arth, P., 1966; Bello, W.F., 
and Roldan, M.C., 1967). 

The program of International Studies of Values In 
Politics under the leadership of Dr. Philip Jacob (1966) 
likewise provided models for specific items already tested 
in Poland, India and Yugoslavia that pertained to the obliga- 
tions and expectations of political leaders, it is difficult 
to trace particular items to particular sources among this 
collection. Perhaps they only provided some confidence that 
we were touching values on which respondents In these countries 
might differ from Americans. 

In several developing countries corruption in 
politics as defined by Americans is at least countenanced 
if not actually approved. 'Why run for public office if 
holding it does not give one a 'fair advantage?"* Is a view 
openly held in sectors of Southeast Asia. Venality is not 
necessarily frowned upon — only its excesses. The border- 
line between acceptable and excessive corruption is often . 
unclear to American eyes. Recognizing that conflicts Of 
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Interest (e.g. MacNamara vs. Ford Motor Co.) may be a dis- 
tinctive feature of American political values, such Items 
seemed appropriate even though they might be generally 
rejected by American respondents. 

This was the rationale, then, for Including the 
Items appearing In Appendix A. 

A Theory Gap 

No universal set of values has been agreed upon, 
and no conceptual guides are available to select a prior 1 
from the non-existent universal set those having necessary 
relevance to any sort of organizational arrangement. The 
empirical comparisons of Almond and Verba across five 
national groups provided some guidance as did the earlier 
studies of authoritarianism and dogmatism. The process e f 
selecting values to be tested for relevance to the govern- 
ance of any group or society at this stage must be based on : 
available experience, largely but not dompletely atfeoretlcal . 
Perhaps In the future we may look toward a sort of Job- 
analysis model built on the systems framework which will 
specify at various points what values must be held by the 
role encumbents for the system to operate adaptively. An 
approach to this end can be found In certain speculations 

• ■ ■ *i 

about the personality characteristics especially required 
by primitive and advanced societies. Thus Fromm (1941) 
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proposed that orderliness, punctuality, and discipline are 
essentials for an industrial society. Erlkson (19^5) con- 
tended that the Sioux society required "a combination of 
undiminished self-confidence, trust In the availability of 
food supply, and ready anger In the face of the enemy Inter 
ference." (p. 327) These were two attempts at personal I tv 
specifications rather than values although that distinction 
Is less Important than the current difficulty of specifying 
the total population of values from which any set might be 
drawn for particular Investigation. 

A companion problem also exists to which no one 

has given serious attention. If one settles upon a value - 

« 

say authoritarianism, about which a great number of Items 
can be and have been written — no sampling theory exists 
which permits one to be sure that the selected Items 
adequately represent the domain encompassed by the concept. 
Tho common practice Is to follow the leader (an authori- 
tarian practicel) by re-using the items originally proposed 
as the operational definition, without questioning the 
representativeness of those items for the construct. In 
some Instances statistically consistent Items having very 
tenuous conceptual relevance to the construct have become 
standard parts of a scale. This Is particularly vexing 
when one strikes out Into previously unexplored values 
using conventional I tern formats. In the absence of concept 

<a* 
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sampling theory comparable to respondent sampling, the 
measure originator merely guesses what kind of statements Is 
appropriate. We guessed when necessary. 

Respondent Samples 

The principal objective at this early stage of 
development was to test the Inventory of Items rather than to 
obtain definitive Information about segments of the American 
population, although the two objectives were not Incompatible. 

V/e wanted to discover how the Items we had guessed at correlated 
among themselves and with those previously developed by the 
sources already referenced. Additionally it was necessary to 
discover what Items or scales discriminated between markedly 
different respondent cohorts. Differences In value pattern 
among the cohorts furthermore ought to be consistent with 
what was generally known about their political leanings or 
views and also about their attitudes on one or more salient 
public Issues.* 

8ecau$e we were primarily Interested at this stage 
In Instrument development, the samples employed were not 
selected to be representative of any larger population. 
Consequently no conclusions can be generalized to the larger 



* The first administration of the Items occurred fortuitously 
at the University of Hawaii In the spring of 1968. Twenty* 
five students participating In a sit-in, of the University's 
administration building were recruited "on the spot" and 
compared with 8$ volunteer elementary psychology students. 
The data were factor analyzed end have been described by 
Meredith (1969). Later in this report we shall make 
reference to these "pre-pilot" findings. 
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sub culture from which they were drawn. When In the later 
portions of this report reference Is made to radical students 
Rotarians, Democrats, or Navy brig prisoners, we do not imply 
the descriptions apply to these sectors In general -- only to 
the respondents themselves. Table 1 presents the age, educa- 
tion, and numbers in each of the respondent samples. 

.Table 1 

. Age Education* 



• • • 


N 


X 


S.D. 


X 


S.D. 


Adult evening college 
students - Liberal Arts 


49 


29.8 


7.9 


13.5 


1.24 


Radical students 


58 


19.6 


1.2 


a 




Moderate students 


$0 


19.8 


1.7 


a 




Rotarians 


27 


47.8 


12.8 


16.3 


t.l 


Democrats 


76 


32.1 


11.9 


15.4 


2.1 


Navy enl isted men 


75 


21.4 


1.9 


12.5 


1.1 


Navy Brig prisoners 


78 


21.0 


1.9 


11.4 


1.6 



* Years of formal schooling 
a Data not recorded but all were undergraduates 



A further word describing the samples Is In order. 
Adult evening college students were enrolled in elementary 
and advanced psychology courses. By and large they were 
people who had earlier Interrupted their formal education 
for family or Job reasons and v#ere returning on a part-time 
schedule to complete degree requirements. A few held super- 
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vlsory positions but most were clerks, secretaries, Junior 
technicians, or housewives. 

The radical and moderate students were drawn from 
a total of 118 undergraduates at Rutgers University (7). 
Colgate University (61), Swerthmore College (26), and 
Manhattanvil le College (30). Six Incomplete forms were 
rejected. Among the supplementary questions attached to the 
Rutgers Oplnlonalre (values Instrument) was a list of nine 
common campus organizations Including S.D.S., SANE, Inter- 
fraternity Council, Conservative Club, Young Americans for 
Freedom, etc. which covered the "right-left" spectrum. 
Respondents were asked to Indicate two whose policies and 
programs they approved of, and two with' which they dis- 
approved. It was also possible for a respondent to Indicate 
no opinion on either or both sides. From the total set of 
respondents it was possible to select 58 who approved of 
radical organizations (S.O.S., Students for Afro-American 
Society) and simultaneously disapproved of the conservative 
or moderate organizations. Twenty-seven conservative 
students had a reverse pattern of approve 1 -disapprove I . 

In the Interest of using all respondent data, these con- 
servatives and all non-radicals were grouped under the 
label of Moderate students. Efforts were also made to 
gain further Indications of Involvement by Indications of 
attendance and office-holding but these data proved too 
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skimpy to be of use. A sidelight from this effort suggested 
that the moderate students tended to be less Involved In the 
organizations of which they approved than the radical students. 
Nevertheless the selection procedure provided two groups of 

about the same size, age and presumably of similar education. 

. • ■ 

The Rota.rian sample Is a 54 per cent mall return of 
questionnaires distributed at a regular club luncheon. The 

senior author was invited to make a speech on another subject 

, « 

prior to which he briefly described the research project and 
asked for volunteers.- Most had voted for Nixon In the Novem- 
ber 1968 election, one for Wallace, and four for Humphrey. 

We have no way of determining how representative the respond- 
ents were of the total club," 

The Democrats were solicited at a state organizing 
convention of the New Democratic Coalition held In New 
Brunswick, New Jersey late in March 1969. A table was set up 
near the entrance of the meeting hall urging participants to 
accept and mall back the completed questionnaires. About 
500 persons attended the meeting but the supply of tIO 
questionnaires was quickly exhausted before the meeting 
began. All those who took the forms gave their names end 
addresses on a separate sheet, follow-up reminders were 
mailed two weeks following the meeting, and a total of 84 

• r 

4 

were received of which 76 (70%) of those distributed were 
used for analysis^’ Again, we have no way of determining 
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the representativeness of the sample, but for our purposes 
this Is relatively unimportant. We know they were active 
participants In the Coalition, expressing by their attend- 
ance some degree of commitment to a reformulation of the 
Democratic Party policies following the November 1968' 
elections. 

Navy enlisted men consisted of two sub groups at 
the Philadelphia Naval Station. The first were men In 
transit between Boot Camp and their first fleet assignments. 
The second were men shortly to be discharged. Navy prisoners 
were surveyed at the Philadelphia and Norfolk Navy brigs. 

Brig advisors selected those whose offenses and records 
showed them to be protesters against Navy regulations. 
Unauthorized leave was the predominant offense although one 
or two were awaiting court martial on charge of desertion.* 
According to the Naw Times (April 30, 1 969) • the average 
Navy prisoner is 20 years old, and has not finished high 
school, in these respects our sample is very similar to 
the average of the brig population. Moreover about 85% 
are confined for some sort of unauthorized leave. In spite 
of some possible contamination from the inclusion of prisoner 

* In any replication of this study or further extension of 
It, investigators should review each prisoner's folder 
with the help of cognizant Navy personnel to ensure close 
compliance with the needs of the research. 
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respondents whose offenses were not of a protest sort, the 
fact of their serving sentences sets them apart from the 
regular enlisted men. 

Factor Analysis of Results 

Each Item was scored on a six point scale from 
Strongly Agree (1) to Strongly Disagree (6). An orthogonal 
factor analysis was performed on the total respondent sample 
of 423.* Because the computer program could accept only 80 
variables It was necessary on the basis of prior tabulation 
of Item distribution scores to eliminate 10 Items having the 
smallest variances from the factor analysis. An Inspection 
of the factor matrix revealed that factors beyond the first 
ten appeared very tenuous, accounting for a small percentage 
of the variance. Moreover the Items loading on the ninth 
factor failed to have any conceptual unity that could be 
Interpreted by the Investigators. It was reluctantly 
eliminated as were those beyond ten. 

The labeling of factors Is an art and a conven- 
ience for easy reference. The meaning of any factor Is 
conveyed through a careful reading of the Items giving 
consideration to the factor weights, and their signs. 

When factor ten Items were Inspected It appeared that two 
concepts were Included; one which was clearly a measure of 

* Bi Med Program 03H, principal component solution and 
orthogonal rotation of the factor matrix. 
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authoritarianism (strong weights on "classical" F scale 
Items), and one with somewhat weaker veights suggested by 
Gruen's American Core Culture scales emphasizing upward 
mobility, economic advance, and endorsement of achievement 
values. For purposes of explication in psychological terms 
It seemed wise to separate these Items Into two scales, 
recognizing that in the United States, but not necessarily 
elsewhere, these would be highly correlated. We preferred 
to look upon the factor analysis as a powerful guide not to 
be followed blindly, In assigning Items to scales. Moreover 
some Items eliminated solely because of machine limitations 
(see Page 21), had conceptual relevance to some scales and 
were therefore assigned where they seemed to fit best In an 
effort to augment the potential reliability of those scales. 
(Three on Factor I; two on Factor III; one each on Factors 
VI, VII, and VIII) Eight Items having weak or no weights 
were eliminated entirely for both statistical and conceptual 
reasons. 

It was a source of some satisfaction to discover 
that the factor structure conformed well, although not per- 
fectly, with the hypothesized values relevant to organizational 
control developed during the preliminary survey of earlier 
studies. V/e evidently guessed well In selecting and writing 
Items and furthermore, the value constructs for the most part 
were relatively Independent* 
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The following steps In the analysis do not 
represent a cross-validation but Instead were merely an 
effort to determine whether the sub-samples of the respondent 
pool revealed factor score differences which In any way made 
sense In the context of the features known to distinguish 
them. 

Mean scale scores for each of the samples listed In 
Table I were computed taking care to reverse the originally 
assigned numerical values (subtracting from 7) on those Items 
having negative weights. These mean scale scores are presented 
In Figures .1 to X. 

A one-way analysis of variance was 'performed on the 
scale scores across samples. F ratios are presented with each 
Figure. In addition, Table 4 presents those differences 
between sample mean scores In each scale with probabilities 
of .05 or less, as estimated by the Scheffe test (1953). 

An estimate of scale rel labl I Ity was obtained by !( - 
re-submlttlng the questionnaire to one of the adult part-time 
evening college classes with an Inter-test Interval of two 
months. 8oth Item and scale score reliabilities were com- 
puted subsequent to assigning Items to scales.* Scale 
reliabilities are displayed In Table 2, 

* Scale reliabilities might have been Improved had Item 
reliabilities been available prior to the assignment of 
Items to scales. 
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Table 2 
Re-Test 



Factor Score Reliabilities (N ■ 24) 



m . 


Factor 


Correlation 


I 


Democratic Leadership 




.526 




II 


Censorship 




.915 




MJ 


Cynical Distrust 




.656 




IV 


Weak Self Regard 




.593 




V 


Autocratic Leadership 




.512 




VL 


Rejection of Compromise 




.455 




vir 


Present vs. Future 




.469 




VI if 


Personal Kindness 




.620 




*F 


Authoritarianism 




.847 






Upward Mobil 1 ty 




.696 





With the exception of Factors II and all rellabl- 
Htles were disappointingly low. Reliabilities on the F 
scale have also been generally higher than Indicated above*, 
which suggests that this particular respondent set Is somehow 
unique and not providing as fair an estimate of reliability 
as might be obtained with either a larger N or a shorter 
Interval between applications* These data nevertheless raise 

f 

a cautionary signal with respect to all subsequent Interpre- 
tations of the findings. A reconsideration of the assignment 
of Items to scales, taking Into account Item reliabilities, 
would seem to be in order as part of any later analysis. 




* Adorno, et. a!., 1950, p. 268. 
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Ffgures I - IV 



2.5 



3.0 
>rove 



3.5 



4.0 



4.5 



5.0 



A.S. 

Rad, 

Mod. 

Rot. 

Dem, 

N. : 
N.B, 



A.S. 

Rad, 

Mod. 

Rot, 

Oem. 

N. 

N.B. 



Cynical 

Distrust 



F - 18,45 



IV 

Weak Self Regard 


1 “ 1 1 




F ■ 18.45 
















III 


1 1 1 — ” 



Score 

4.30 

3.54 

3.82 

4.68 

4.19 

3.77 

3.27 



3.82 

3.51 

3.47 

4.28 

3.84 

3.49 

3.09 



A.S. 

Rad. 

Hod, 

Rot. 

Dent. 

N. 

N.B. 



Governmental 

Censorship 



P - 23.45 



4.25 

5.06 

4.60 

4.16 

5.19 

4.18 

4.32 



2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 4.0 4.5 



A.S. 

Rad. 

Mod. 

tot, 

Dem. 

N. 

N.B. 



i i 




Democratic 

Leadership 



F ■ 2.17 



2.27 

2.32 

2.36 

2.37 

2.18 

2.45 

2.41 
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4,5 Score 



i 

I 



A.S. 

Rad, 

Mod. 

Rot. 

Oem, 

N. 

N.B. 



A.S. 

Rad, 

Mod. 

Rot. 

Dem. 

N, 

N.B. 



A.S. 

Rad, 

Hod. 

Rot. 

Oem, 

N. 

N.B. 



Figures V - VI I 



4.13 

3.90 

3.72 

4.17 

4.09 

3.68 

3.24 



2.5 3.0 3.5 4.0 4.5 



4.36 

4.08 

4.20 

4.50 

4.34 

3.49 

3.40 



2*5 3*0 3.5 4.0 4.5 



3.81 

3.71 

3.65 

3.80 

3.74 

3.87 

4.05 



T’ 

V 

Autocratic 

Leadership 


, r 




— 




F - 2.64 









VI 



Rejection of 
Compromise 



F - 28.95 



3.0 3.5 4.0 

Approve Disapprove 



VII y 

Live for the 
Present 


— , r* 






F - 13.74 














* 



2.5 



Score 



Figures VIII - Xp 



A.S. 

Rad. 

Mod. 

Rot. 

Dem. 

N. 

N.B. 



A.S. 

Rad. 

Mod. 

Rot, 

Dem. 

N. 

N.B. 



A.S. 

Rad. 

Mod. 

Rot. 

Dem. 

N. 

N.B. 



3.0 3.5 4.0 4.5 

Approve Disapprove 



< 1 

1 

Authoritarianism , 


t" < | 




F - 65.05 




m- 




— 




2.5 3.0 3 


.5 4.0 4.5 


*M 

Upward 
Mobil 1 ty 

F - 33.67 


1 V 

• 










2.5 3.0 3 


.5 4.0 4.5 




i 1 

Vlli 

Personal Kindness 
vs. Bureaucratic 








Favoritism 

F - 6.31 













3.87 

4.51 

3.92 

3.57 

4.51 

3.25 

3.32 



3.52 

4.21 

3.65 

3.40 

4.07 

3.09 

3.10 



3.03 

3.06 

3.27 

3.08 

2.69 

3.26 

3.16 
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Table 3. 



Intercorrelatlons of scale scores are presented In 



: > <• Table 3 

Intercorrelatlons of Scale Scores 
(N » 423) 





1 1 


m 


IV 


V. 


v 


VI 1 


VIII 


Xp 


X M 


1 


.262 


.009 


.033 


,075 


.020 


.000 


.178 


- ,080 


O 

CO 

O 

• 

1 


1 1 




.007 


.003 


,081 


.126 


.026 


.116 


.532 


.429 


III 






.543 


.067 


.461 


.417 


-.331 


.241 


.141 


IV 






■ < 


• 137 


.460 


.444 


-.168 


.167 


.093 


V 






J*'.' 




.122 


.087 


-.072 


-.033 


-.035 


VI 












.378 


-.236 . 


.409 


.320 


VI 1 














.220 


.236 


.142 



VIII .211 .145 

X F .662 

As anticipated, scales Xp and were highly 
correlated. Thirty-four out of 45 Intercorrelatlons were 
acceptably low. The exceptions were II vs. Xp, Xj^j III vs. 
IV, VI, VII, VIII; IV vs. VI, VII; VI vs. VII, Xp. Although 
these scores are more highly correlated than Is psychornetr I- 
cally desirable, the conceptual relevance of one to the other 
Is understandable. For Instance, disapproval of censorship 
(II) appears consistent with low authoritarian values (Xp). 
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It is not Inconceivable that cynical distrust of others 
(III) should bo associated with weak self-regard (IV), a 
short time perspective (VII), or a low value on compromise 
(VI). No doubt more reliable scales would reduce these 
correlations but on the other hand an Inspection of the 
higher than desirable associations do not present major 
Interpretative problems to be elaborated later. 



Regression Analysis of Results ‘ 

The data booklet included a final page of "Issue" 
questions which differed somewhat from sample to sample. 



From the Navy 
were: 



(a) 

1 . 
2 . 
3. 
5. 



(b) 

1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



(c) 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



samples (N®153), the questions and mean scores 



Indicate the statement closest to your view: 

I hope to make a career in the Navy. 

I will reenllst for one more hitch. 

The Navy Is OK but not great. 

The Navy stinks. 

(X = 3.9, $,.D. 1.18) 

Consider your opinion about the Vietnam war: 

We have a job to do and should do It. 

We oughi: to slow uown and gradually get out. 

Don't have any strong opinion. 

I'll go if ordered but I won't like It. 

I'll go over the hill before they ship me to 
Vietnam. 

(X = 2.5, S.D. 1.48) 

What do you think of draft reslsters? 

The ought to be jailed. 

Don't agree with them, but think they ought to be 
let alone. 

No strong opinion about them. 

Some are sincere, but not all of them. 

They are doing a good thing to wake up the country. 

(>T = 2.7, S.D. 1.58) 
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References to these attitude questions were weakly corre- 
lated (a vs. b, ,330; a vs. c, .337; b vs, c, .466). 

The only question of these duplicated on the civilian 
forms was the last, pertaining to draft reslsters. Responses 
to each of these questions were treated separately as depend- 
ent variables and a linear stepwise regression analysis was 
performed on the value Items as predictors (Bl Med 02R Program), 
Tables 5 to 8 present the results of this analysis, showing 
those Items progressively contributing to the multiple R up 
to the point that R approaches an asymptote. 

Inspection of the tables reveals no simple relation- 
ship between factor scales and attitudes on any of the Issues 
In spite of the fact that the attitudes were weakly correlated. 
Furthermore, the Items predicting attitude toward draft 
reslsters by Navy respondents were with two exceptions not 
duplicated In the civilian samples. Item 66 Is one exception 
and In content Is a generalized statement of the specific 
attitude Issue. Item 56 pertaining to censorship Is the 
second. Aside from these the only thread connecting the 
tables was a tendency for authoritarian scale Items, and to 
a lesser extent censorship Items, to be over represented 
in all cases, but no particular items predominated. It 
appears therefore that attitudes toward these specific 
issues were not firmly based upon the factor scales. 

Ex post facto, such findings may be Interrupted 
within the Rokeach formulation. These dependent variables 



Significant differences (P<.0£) between sub samples 
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* Read Column 2, Row 1: Mean score on Scale H of adult students was 

significantly different from 7 (Navy Brig prisoners). 
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Table 5 

Items predicting attitude toward Navy 
Navy sub samples 
N ° 153 



1 tern No. 


Scale 




R 


65 


II 


Censorship protects 


.260 


43 


VII 


No safe way to live 


.349 


74 




Too many laws 


.403 


63 


III 


People are honest 


.439 


83 


1 1 


Do not dictate reading 


.463 


11 


*F 


Freedom too limited 


.491 


33 


- 


Resolving conflicts 


.510 


79 


VII 


Take care of self 


.536 


80 


IV 


Strangers look at me 


.555 


85 


m 


Leaders live beyond means 


.568 


84 


*F 


Pol ice power 


CM 

00 

Lf\ 


4 


VI 1 1 


Help others 


.596 


67 


VIII 


Government officials give favors 


.604 


77 


1 


Lawmakers ought to compromise 


.615 
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Table 6 

Items predicting attitude toward Vietnam War 
Navy Sample 
N • 153 



tern No. 


Scale 




k 


66 


*F 


Refuse to bear arms 


.433 


12 


*F 


Accept laws 


.498 


2 


1 i 


Own distinction between good 
and bad 


.550 


28 


X M 


Try hard 


.582 


62 


Vii 


Do not vote 


.616 


75 


11 


Friends criticize government 


.635 


32 


VI 


Never give opponent a break 


.654 


70 


- 


Force needed 


.676 


23 


VI 


Compromise is not appeasement 


.687 


3 


*F 


Obedience 


.697 
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Table 7 

I terns predicting attitude toward draft resisters 
Navy sub samples 
N “ 153 



1 tem No. 


Scale 




R 


66 


XF 


Refuse to bear arms 


.4 64 


12 


Xf 


Accept laws 


.532 


75 


M 


Friends criticize government 


.578 


57 


Xf 


Prohibit meetings 


.604 


60 


V 


Friendly leaders fail 


.626 


56 


1 1 


Censorship is good 


.644 


23 


VI 


Compromise Is not appeasement 


.659 


30 


V 


Knowledgeable people decide 


.672 
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Table 8 

Items predicting attitude toward draft resisters 
Adult sub samples 
N ■ 131 



1 tem No , 


Scale 




R 


66 


*F 


Refuse to bear arms 


.515 


56 


11 


Censorship is good 


.573 


62 


VI 1 


No use voting 


.599 


79 


VII 


Take care of self 


.616 


26 


VI 1 1 


Selfish happiness 


.634 


81 


X F 


System makes failures 


.648 


40 


1 1 1 


Risk to help 


.658 


45 


III 


Politicians seek reelectlon 


.671 


60 


V 


Friendly leaders fall 


.686 


14 


- 


Concession leads to counter 
con cess Ion 


.694 
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may be conceived as Type E beliefs having few or tenuous 
connections with other more central beliefs; they are 
matters of taste and preference. The fact that the 
civilian and Navy data were largely Inconsistent on the 
same question argues for the hypothesis that the basis for 
the attitude Is more a function of respondents than any 
fundamental values pattern. 

If this Interpretation Is valid, the regression 
analysts has provided unexpected support for the Rokeach 
classification of beliefs. That is to say, these attitudes 
appear to be weakly associated with more central beliefs 
which the value I terns were designed to measure. 
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PART II 

Interpretation of Results 

Leadership Obligations and Censorship (Scales I, II , V) 

It Is considerably reassuring to those pessimistic 
about American democratic values that the two factos on which 
all groups scored about the same pertained to obi Igatlons and 
roles expected of public leaders. All groups — mainstream 
and eddy, students and cdults -- endorsed more strongly than 

i s i . i 

any other factor those statements emphasizing the tenets of 
democratic governmental leadership: respect for. the needs 

and wishes of the governed, concern for the public good, 
respcns Ibl 1 1 ty for Informing the public In law making before 
issuing orders or directives, Contariwise, all groups dis- 
approved (less strongly than they endorsed the former state- 
ments) descriptions of autocratic public leadership (Scale V): 
Ignoring the expressed wishes of voters, placing career 
advancement above family, failing to resolve factional differ- 
ences. 

Third, all groups opposed governmental -ensorshlp, 
but with some significant differences In the strength of 
their opposition. Statements suggesting that censorship 
protects , {hose who lack good Judgment were opposed, while 
other items indicating that people at large ought to be free 
to make their own choices between good and bad were approved. 
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As might be anticipated, the radical students and the 
dissident democrats were strongest In their opposition to 
censorship and were significantly more so than the adult 
students, Rotarlans, and Unlisted Navy men. 

Taken as a whole, these three scales represent 
mainstream values to which all samples subscribed with a 
remarkable consensus about the obligations of public leaders 
to serve rather than merely control constituents. Opposition 
to governmental censorship found throughout all samples 
underlines the democratic principle of free speech, assem- 
bly, and discussion, although the more militant "eddy" 
groups resent Infringement bn such freedoms more than do the 
"mainstream." These values represent the basic bedrock of 
the American political system providing as It does for 
leaders responsive to the electorate and the electorate 
being free to express themselves, albeit at times In abrasive 
and strident terms. 

This evidence, limited as It Is, runs counter to 
Flacks' (1969) position and a widely held belief among 
young radical students to the effect that the U.S. polity 
must be reconstituted In order to re-establish Its legiti- 
macy. Flacks assert? that "the commitment of American 
national authority to the maintenance of a world empire 

. '' , ♦ - ’ i ’ ■ 

necessitates forms of domination and social control which 
are anti -democratic and which reduce the trustworthiness of 
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of the authorities." (pp. 148-9) Such policies, Flacks 
contends, are Incompatible with democratic principles. 

The question at. stake (further discussion of the data 
may provide clarification of the answer) seems *.o be: 

"Do these policies require a restructuring of the American 
political system as idealized in social studies textbooks, 
or do they require a shift In the processes within that 
system?" The data so far suggest a widespread acceptance 
of the textbook version. Dissenters and Conservatives 
were alike at this level. As Kelman (1969) argued In 
commenting on Flacks 1 statement, dissent appears to be 

. . V 

directed at specifics, not at foundation values. The 
regression analysis presented In Tables 5 to 8 supports 
the hypothesis as does later interpretation of the scale 
data. 

Kindness. Altruism (Scale VIII) 



siderate to those less fortunate than themselves. 
Although this value Is not directly related to the demo- 
cratic Ideal, and probably can be found In more coercive 
societies, It suggests that these respondents by and 
large loaned toward an equal .tar Ian ethic, or perhaps 
more precisely, an altruistic Ideal In their perston-to- 



In a foul tended to agree - 

that people ought to be less selfish, more kind and con- 
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person relations. It is at least a sympathy for the dis- 
advantaged underdog, currently underlying the tensions of 
our present domestic strife. On the other hand, respondents 
disapproved of the "kindness" exhibited by public officials 
who give special help or cons iderat ion to those who attempt 
to Ingratiate themselves by gifts or favors. The kindness 
and consideration endorsed by the respondents Is selfless, 
given freely without a sense of obligation in return (r *r 
prior favors. Some differences in the strength of these 
endorsements occurred within the samples. Each of the eddy 
samples approved more strongly of kindness as a value than 
their mainstream counterparts, although the difference was 
most marked between the Rotarlans and the dissident 
democrats. The Democratic Party has traditionally supported 
more strongly than the Republicans welfare and public assist- 
ance programs. Furthermore the democrats in this sample were 

; i . 0 . '■ 

supporters of the "dovish" foreign policies of their parly, 
a quick settlement of the Vietnam war, and a major effort to 
reduce poverty. Although Rotarfans (who In this sample voted 
overwhelmingly for Nixon in 1968) are a "service organiza- 
tion" they tend to reward and support programs more broadly 
aimed at community development rather than the more person- 
directed assistance. Thus the differences In the approval 
strength of personal kindness fell In line, ex post facto, 
with characteristics of these groups themselves. 
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